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EDITORIALS 


—wWith seasonal packs 


NEW CONVENTION 
CONCEPT swinging into full stride, 
the end of July is not 


exactly the best time of the year to gain the full 
attention of the canner. Nevertheless, because there 
is much work to be done between now and January 17, 
the NCA-CMSA Convention Planners have made a 
valiant try at getting that all important attention. 
The effort was in the form of an attractive brochure, 
describing the convention hotels at Bal Harbour and 
sent to all members this week. On the envelope con- 
taining the material, our major domo here at the 
office who opens the mail, scribbled a great big WOW! 
and we can well imagine this was repeated in a great 
many canners and supplymen’s offices this week. Most 
readers will have enjoyed first hand the allure and 
enchantment of Miami Beach. The brochure, though 
printed in brown instead of blue, refreshes the memory 
and stimulates the taste buds, so to speak. 


Although canners are extremely busy at this time, 
our guess is that more thought has been given this 
particular convention ahead of time than has been 
given any other convention. It should be easier than 
usual, then, to determine your hotel requirements now. 


Here are the details. There are 17 luxurious ocean 
front Miami Beach hotels and motels in the conven- 
tion area, offering special low convention rates from 
$12 to $30. Wives will be especially pleased to learn 
tnat all bedrooms are equipped with twin beds and 
the rate is the same for single and double occupancy. 
(Second thought: i.e. those wives planning or hoping 
to make the big event with hubby.) The Balmoral, 
Singapore and Seaview are in the immediate area of 
the Americana, where the exhibits will be held, and 
presumably the meetings. To the north, and within a 
third of a mile from the Americana are the Beau 
Rivage, Bal Harbour, Shamrock Isle, and Ivan Hoe, 
and approximately 5 miles to the north three motels 
grouped together, the Chateau, Golden Gate and Last 
Frontier. To the south are the Anson (motel) three- 
tenths of a mile, and Florida Shores, four-tenths of a 
mile, and Malaluka (motel) seven-tenths of a mile the 
Biltmore Terrace 1.3 miles, the Carillon 2.7 miles, and 
the Deauville 2.9 miles. Fast, frequent shuttle bus 
service will be provided between convention hotels 
with a convention badge serving as the pass. The motels 
carry the rate of $12 to $14. Rates begin at $18 at the 
Americana, Beau Rivage, Deauville, Sea View and 
Singapore, at $16 at the other hotels, except the 
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Carillon and Florida Shores where the minimum is $14. 
Rates for parlors range from $48 to $105 for one 
and two bedroom suites. 


The convention runs from Sunday, January 17, to 
Wednesday, January 20. These special convention rates 
remain in effect until January 24. There are three 
special post-convention canners’ tours to Havana, 
Nassau, and the Bahamas. Meetings will be held in the 
mornings with the afternoons free for visits to CMSA 
exhibits, individual sales conferences, and “fun in the 
sun”. The Old Guard Banquet is scheduled for Sunday 
evening, CMSA Dinner-Dance Monday evening, and the 
Young Guard Banquet Tuesday evening. The Forty- 
Niner Reception and Award ceremony will be held 
Saturday evening, the 16th. The exhibit hours will be 
from noon on Sunday till 4 P.M., from 10 A.M. to 
4 P.M. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Special convention flights from California, Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Washington, and special trains 
originating in Chicago and New York are planned. 


Needless to say, there will be special programs for 
the ladies, including a cruise on Biscayne Bay. 


With these details in mind, take the time now to 
fill out your hotel reservation forms and mail them to 
your Association headquarters. It will be a big help 
to those harried individuals in charge. 


SEPTEMBER IS—During the two weeks of Sep- 
tember 14 through 26, newspapers across the country 
will be promoting “Better Meals Build Better Fam- 
ilies”. Manufacturers and retailers are being invited 
to participate in this promotion. Newspapers will be 
running their own advertisements featuring this 
“Better Meals” theme, using full color in many cases, 
and will carry news and feature support in their food 
sections. Interested canners may obtain more informa- 
tion from any leading newspaper in particular market 
areas. 


It would be quite impossible to ponder the above 
lines and not recall last year’s “September is Canned 
Food Month” promotion; to deplore the loss of so 
many talented man-hours; of so many generous and 
willing contacts; of so many areas of unlimited and 
enthusiastic support. If nothing else, the September 
program can always be used as the perfect example 
of the industry’s lack of follow-thru in group promotion 
effort. 
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IN THE NEWS 


GRAPEFRUIT MISSION. TO 
ENGLAND 


A united States Grapefruit Mission, 
headed by prominent Floridians and with 
support of the U. S. Government, will 
soon go to England for talks with high 
British officials on the easing of citrus 
import restructions by that country, it 
recently announced. 

Chairman J. R. Graves and General 
Manager Homer E. Hooks of the Florida 
Citrus Commission will head the U. 8. 
delegation, whose purpose is to “seek 
equality with other non-Commonwealth 
producing areas in the marketing of U. S. 
fresh and canned grapefruit products in 
Great Britain.” Other members of the 
Mission are Marvin Walker of Lake 
Wales and C. C. Rathbun of Winter 
Haven, representing the Florida Canners 
Association; John T. Lesley, General 
Manager of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
in Tampa; and M. W. Held of Mission, 
Texas representing Texas grapefruit in- 
terests. 

Since Florida produces two-thirds of 
the World’s supply of grapefruit and 
since before World War II, Great Britain 
was a major market for grapefruit 
products, the purpose of the Mission is to 
do all possible to regain this important 
market. 


Conferences will being August 20 in 
London at the United States Embassy. 
This will be followed by meetings with 
trade groups and finally a series of con- 
fabs with British governmental agencies 
such as the Board of Trade, the Trea- 
sury, the Colonial Office, and others. 


CITRUS PROCESSING 
CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Citrus Processing conference 
will be held at the Citrus Building at 
Winter Haven, Fla., Sept. 17, according 
to Dr. C. H. Fisher, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service’s Southern 
Utilization Research and Development 


Division, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The annual conference is held by the 
Southern Division to acquaint technical 
men in the citrus processing industry 
with USDA research work and accom- 
plishments of the past year in the utili- 
zation of citrus fruits. Reviewing citrus 
utilization work of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service will be representatives of 
the U. S. Fruit and Vegetable Laboratory 
at Weslaco, Texas, the Fruit and Vege- 
table Chemistry Laboratory at Pasadena, 
Calif., and the U. S. Fruit and Vegetable 
Products Laboratory at Winter Haven. 
Preliminary plans for the conference also 
call for one or two speakers from outside 
the Department who will discuss selected 
topics in citrus processing. 


NCA PETITIONS FOR CANNED 
FRUIT STANDARDS 


The National Canners Association on 
July 20 filed with the Federal Distribu- 
tion Agency, petitions proposing the 
establishment of definitions and stand- 
ards of identity for canned berries and 
canned plums and an amendment to the 
standard of identity for canned pine- 
apple. 

The proposal on berries would provide 
for standards for canned blackberries, 
blueberries, boysenberries, dewberries, 
gooseberries, huckleberries, loganberries, 
black raspberries, red raspberries, straw- 
berries, and youngberries. 

The plum proposal covers the com- 
monly packed plums of the Domestica 
(Prunus domestica, L.) varietal group, 
such as purple, green gage, and golden 
Burton. 

The proposed amendment to the stand- 
ard of identity for canned pineapple 
would permit the addition of mint flavor- 
ing with suitable declaration. : 


CANNED CARROT GRADES 


The USDA has amended the Standards 
for Grades of Canned Carrots to liberalize 
provisions relating -to the uniformity of 
size of slices. The Standards formerly 


provided that the diameter of the largest 
slice might not exceed the diameter of 
the second smallest slice by more than 
50% in the case of Grade A or by more 
than 100% in the case of Grade C. The 
new provision, which became effective 
July 2, disregards the 10% by count of 
the slices that are least uniform and pro- 
vides that of the 90% most uniform in 
diameter, the diameter of the largest slice 
may not exceed that of the smallest slice 
by more than 50°; in the case of Grade A, 
or by more than 100% in the case of 
Grade C. 


NEW EDITION OF 
“THE CANNING INDUSTRY” 
ISSUED BY NCA 


The Canning Industry, 44-page booklet 
describing the canning industry and the 
public service values of its products, has 
been reissued by the NCA Information 
Division. 

Each chapter presents an individual 
phase of canning activity: the history of 
canning, the economic importance of the 
industry, scientific research in field and 


factory, containers, canning machinery, ¥ 


canning procedure, distribution and mar- 
keting, buying canned foods, nutritive 
values, and how to get the best use out of 
canned foods. 


The booklet was published initially in 
1952 and the new edition is the fourth. 
Data in earlier editions have been 
brought up to date, and new features 
have been added. 


Copies of the fourth edition of The 
Canning Industry were mailed last week 
to NCA members, with the request that 
they disseminate its information to their 
local news and radio outlets, and use it 
as source material for appearances before 
local clubs and other organizations, and 
in their own public relations programs. 


The Canning Industry is NCA’s gen- 
eral reference piece on the industry and 
its products. It will be used by NCA to 
furnish information for newspaper and 
magazine editors and writers, radio and 
TV program directors, high schoo] and 
college students, and others. 


J. L. Read Foods, Inc., Streator, Illinois, manufacturers of 
salad products, recently installed two large sugar tanks for use 
in the manufacture of their salad dressing products. 


The fine table grade liquid sugar is untouched by human hands 
during the processing in the new modern American Sugar Re- 
finery in Chicago and through the entire production at J. L. 
Read Foods. 

Executives shown here greet the arrival of the first of two 
tank trucks totaling 7,600 gallons of liquid sugar are, from left 
to right, William Schlossberg, of American Sugar Refining Co.; 
Gordon Beutke, Purchasing Agent for Read Foods; August W. 
Glatz, of Glatz Bros. Food Brokers, Peoria; Jack L. Read, Presi- 
dent of the Streator firm; Thomas L. Sullivan, Vice President in 
charge of production at Read Foods, and John Povich, of Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Giant Promotion Features 
Canned Food Use 


Big Push Involving Canned Foods Scheduled for October. Inland 
Steel, Visking Company, and Coca-Cola Co-Sponsor Event. 


A sales promotion involving canned 
corn, tomatoes, brown beans, fruits, 
pea soup and tomato soup will be 
conducted during October by Inland Steel 
Company. Copyrighted as “Taste 
Mates”, the campaign will feature a num- 
ber of easy-to-fix meals from canned 
foods and sausage meats, and is co- 
sponsored by Inland Steel, the Visking 
Company, and the Coca Cola Company. 


Tools of the promotion will be adver- 
tisements to consumers in Family Circle 
and Saturday Evening Post, and to re- 
tailers in Food Topics, along with in-store 
merchandising materials and direct mail 
\pieces, 


In Family Circle, reaching 5 million 
shoppers, convenience of canned foods 
will be stressed along with the specifics 
of the meals illustrated: corn in casserole, 
tomatoes in. pizza, beans in casserole, 
kabobs using canned fruits, pea soup, and 
a spaghetti dish using tomato soup sauce. 
All recipes include appropriate sausage 
meats. The copy will carry the new can- 
ning industry slogan “Nature’s Best is 
Better Canned”. 


Inland Steel is printing a folder ex- 
plaining the campaign. NCA members 
will receive the folder in a few days ac- 
companied by a letter from Executive 
Secretary Carlos Campbell. A reply card 
with the folder will enable NCA members 
to request shelf talkers which may be im- 
printed with their individual brands. 
Opportunity is accorded the salesmen of 
canners to help grocers install jumble dis- 
plays with the appropriate “Taste-Mate”. 


Through a joint six-page insert adver- 
tisement in Food Topics the three spon- 
sors will inform retail grocers about the 
drive and show them how to use the fol- 


lowing point-of-sale materials: window 
or wall theme banner in four colors; sets 
of over-the-wire hangers picturing the 
“Taste-Mates” dishes; recipe booklets; 
and shelf-talkers. All materials in the 
kits supplied the retailers will be in 
color. 


The Visking Company will carry a 1% 
page, 4-color advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post, suggesting 10 
recipes, six of which are those involving 
canned foods used in the Family Circle 
advertisment. It is estimated that the two 
magazine ads will reach more than 10 
million consumers. ° 


With Coca Cola bottlers, meat packers, 
and canners actively engaged in promot- 
ing the use of the in-store-merchandising 
materials, the sponsors feel the campaign 
will result in increased purchases by 
housewives thus stimulated to prepare 
tasty and attractive dishes featuring go- 
together foods. 


COOK BUYS SUPER CHAIN 


Cook Coffee Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
through its wholly. owned subsidiary, 
Pick-N-Pay Super Markets, Inc., has 
entered into a contract to purchase the 
Foodtown Super Market chain’s Cleve- 
land area operations in a cash trans- 
action involving more than $4,000,000. 
Included in the purchase from A.C.F. 
Wrigley Stores, Inc. are 24 stores, 20 of 
which are in Cuyahoga County, and the 
lease on Foodtown’s 130,000 square-foot 
warehouse and office building on Rockside 
Road, Maple Heights. This was built 
three years ago on an 18-acre site within 


_a block of Pick-N-Pay’s modern 200,000 


square-foot warehouse and bakery. 


The purchase includes 12 stores which 
will take Pick-N-Pay into major shop- 
ping areas where it has not been repre- 
sented. 

With the addition of these stores, the 
total volume of Cook Coffee’s business in 
1959 is expected to exceed $95,000,000. 
Projected sales for 1960, including new 
stores being built by Pick-N-Pay, have 
been set at $120,000,000. The company 
reported total sales of $79,665,015 for the 
53 weeks ended January 3, 1959. 

It is contemplated that all Cook Coffee 
headquarters activities and . Pick-N-Pay 
office operations will be moved from their 
present location at 3615 Chester Avenue 
to Rockside Road where existing air con- 
ditioned offices in the former Foodtown 
building could be expanded by converting 
present warehouse space. The company 
is also planning a 15,000 square-foot ad- 
dition to the 27,000 square-foot Pick-N- 
Pay bakery which was opened less than 
a year ago. 


MOTT FOOTS QUADS FOOD BILL 


Alex Kajouras, truck-driving night- 
school law student at Columbia, and 
Brooklyn father of quadruplets recently 
born in Staten Island’s Public Health 
Service Hospital, was relieved recently 
of at least one problem. 

H. E. Meinhold, president of Duffy- 
Mott Company, manufacturers of Clapp’s 
Baby Foods, assured Mr. Kajouras that 
Clapp’s would provide the quads with a 
free supply of all their baby food needs. 
The company puts the shipping weight 
of this supply at nearly two tons. 

Estimates are that the four newcomers, 
three boys and a girl, will put away 
5,904 jars of baby food—or 246 cases of 
Clapp’s—before they shift to adult food. 

Duffy-Mott will see that the gift is 
delivered only as required. Otherwise, 
Mrs. Kajouras might find the storage 
problem somewhat formidable. Piled end 
on end, the jars of baby food would stand 
a third of a mile high. . 

The Kajouras children, Leon, Paul, 
Anthea and Michael, were delivered June 
24. Their 26 year old mother, Mrs. Bessie 
Kajouras, was a student at Columbia 
University’s School of General Studies 
majoring in philosophy until predictions 
of a multiple birth confined her to the 
Staten Island hospital. 


LITHOGRAPHED METAL CANS—The Fall River Canning 
Company, Fall River, Wisconsin is introducing its new Key 
Club Brand of peas and corn packed in lithographed metal cans 


made by Continental Can Company. 


In this use of metal lithography for vegetable cans, Key Club 
is utilizing highly reflective #300 cans to pack 15 ounces each of 
Medium Size Early June Peas, Mixed Sweet Peas, Cream Style 
Golden Sweet Corn and Whole Kernel Golden Sweet Corn. The 
#300 can was selected to meet the needs of the average house- 
hold which the Census Bureau has set at slightly under three 
and one-half persons. Larger families can use the container size 
advantageously by serving two vegetables to satisfy varied 


tastes. 


Available from the Fall River Canning Co. are promotional 
aids such as shelf strips, shelf talkers and ad mats, 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


IRRIGATING SWEET CORN 


Sweet corn grown for processing re- 
sponded to irrigation in four out of five 
years in tests carried on at Cornell’s New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

Irrigation was applied whenever the 
“available” water in the upper 24 inches 
of the soil dropped below 50 per cent, ex- 
plains Dr. M. T. Vittum. In one year pre- 
cipitation was distributed in such a way 
during the growing season that irrigation 
was not necessary. 

The response to irrigation was mea- 
sured in various ways. For one thing, it 
increased the number of marketable ears, 
It also increased the size of the market- 
able ears. By increasing the number and 
size of marketable ears, irrigation also 
resulted in higher gross yields of ears in 
the husk. Yields of marketable corn 
averaged 4.9 tons per acre on non-irri- 
gated plots over the 5-year period as 
compared with 6 tons per acre for the 
irrigated plots. 

While growers are interested primarily 
in ears in the husk, processors are more 
interested in the yield of kernels which 
can be cut from the cob, says Doctor 
Vittum. In our experiment, 1.8 tons per 
acre of usable cut corn were produced on 
the non-irrigated plots and 2.3 tons, or 
half a ton more, on the irrigated plots. 

The irrigated plots were harvested 2.2 
days later on the average than non- 
irrigated plots, with little difference in 
maturity of the corn. 

The economics of irrigating sweet corn 
for processing depend on a number of 
things each grower will have to consider 
for himself in deciding whether it will 
pay, continues the Station scientist. 
Among these are the abundance, location, 
and cost of water, efficiency of the irri- 
gation system, severity of drought, soil 
physical characteristics, cultural prac- 
tices, market price, and the unpredictable 
amount and distribution of rainfall dur- 
ing the growing season. 


EFFECT OF SPRAYS, VIRUS 
ON CHERRY YIELD, QUALITY 


Cherry growers frequently ask what 
effect the continued use of fungicide has 
on yield and quality of the fruit. To find 
the answer, Cornell plant disease special- 
ists at the Experiment Station at Geneva 
conducted a five-year fungicide spraying 
experiment in a commercial orchard of 
mature Montmorency cherries. They also 
observed the role played by virus diseases 
in this orchard. 


Three fungicides, Cherry Coposil, Fer- 
mate, and Captan, were compared in the 
tests. The effect of all three on yeilds 
during the five-year period was found to 
be negligible. The fruit was of satis- 
factory size in all fungicide plots, with 
cherries from trees sprayed with captan 
tending to be somewhat larger. Fruit 
from copper-sprayed trees gave a slightly 
higher sugar content. There was no 


significant differences in total acidity and 
very little difference in increase in trunk 
girth with the different fungicides. Fruit 
from copper-sprayed trees was of darker 
color than that from trees sprayed with 
the two other fungicides. 

Of far greater significance was the in- 
fluence of virus diseases, say the Cornell 
scientists. As the fruit began to color 
there was considerable non-uniformity of 
coloration between trees and even on the 
same tree. The poorest color was asso- 
ciated with those trees rated as having 
the more severe virus infection. A wide 
range of fruit color was noted in early 
harvest, with the contrast less marked as 
the crop matured. Variations in color of 
fruit are very objectionable to processors. 

Apparently healthy trees averaged 194 
pounds of cherries per tree per year over 
the five-year period. In contrast, trees 
which were rated poor to fair and ap- 
parently had been infected with virus for 
a number of years produced on the aver- 
age only 133 pounds of cherries per tree 
per year. 

It appears that the standard cherry 
fungicides recommended for control of 
cherry leaf spot have no adverse effect on 
the yield and quality of Montmorency 
cherries, the Station workers report. But 
the overall cumulative effect of soil, rain- 
fall, temperature, sunshine, nutrition, 
and the virus complex cannot be dis- 
counted. 


TO DEMONSTRATE NEW 
ELECTRONIC TOMATO GRADER 


A fully equipped mobile unit featuring 
a new electronic tomato grader will be on 
display at two locations in New Jersey 
this month. The unit will be set up for 
continuous demonstrations at the Swedes- 
boro Auction Block August 10-12, and at 
Campbells Kaighn Avenue Grading Sta- 
tion August 13-15. 

Representatives of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be in attendance 
from 9 to 5 each day. A general meeting 
will be held at 8 P.M. Monday, August 10 
at the Gloucester County Office Building, 
Clayton, New Jersey on Delsea Drive, to 
which all canners and growers are in- 
vited. 

Dr. John Yeatman of USDA will give 
en illustrated talk on a modified inspec- 
tion procedure designed to evaluate to- 
mato conditions and defects with greater 
precision and reliability. The new pro- 
cedure includes the use of the electronic 
grader and “tomato colorimeter” which 
measures the color of a sample of raw 
tomato juice prepared from the tomatoes 
taken from the grower’s load. 


MECHANICAL AIDS PROMISE 
IMPROVED BLUEBERRY HARVEST 


Mechanical harvesting aids being de- 
veloped promise faster, lower cost, & 
bigger harvest of blueberries, USDA re- 
ports, Thousands of pounds of blueberries 
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are lost every year because of shortage of 
labor needed to harvest largely hand- 
picked crop. Currently under test by 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service & 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, in cooperation with growers & pro- 
cessors, are mechanical harvesting aids 
that enable worker to pick 3 times as 
many berries per hour as he can pick by 
hand. These aids—electric vibrator to 
shake berries from bushes, 2-bush berry 
collector, & pneumatic sorting machine— 
should prove as effective in other major 
production areas of Me., N. J., Ore., & 
Wash., as in Mich., where experiments 
are being made. 


CANNING CROPS CONTEST 
MANUAL 


“What Makes a Champ” is the title of 
a new manual of instructions for compet- 
ing in annual canning crops contests, just 
issued by the National Canners Associa- 
tion. 

The manual | ..\s been issued in response 
to numerous requests from 4-H and FFA 
leaders, extension agents, canners’ field 
men, association secretaries, and NCA 
members for a hand book that would 
answer questions and cover details of the 
actual operation and administration of 
the contest. 

It defines the canning crops contest, 
cites its sponsors, explains their respec- 
tive aims and purposes and defines the 
role of each, tells who is eligible to com- 
pete, and the specific steps each entrant 
must take. It enumerates the awards and 
presents separate sections describing the 
respective roles of VO-AG teachers, can- 
ners fieldmen, NJVGA leaders, and state 
Canners’ Association secretaries. 


1959 SWEET CORN ACREAGE 
FOR CANNING 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
July 23, 1959 


1959 1958 

White & White & 

Golden Golden 

Acres Acres 
EAST 
Maryland 27,320 23,740 
Pennsylvania _...... we 7,307 6,779 
MIDWEST 
Ohio 6,049 6,137 
Indiana 18,479 16,815 
Illinois 61,401 51,150 
Wisconsin 112,190 103,365 
80,330 66,640 
Iowa & Nebr. 9,608 9,227 
Other Midwest 6,277 3,970 
WEST 
Weatern States 28,655 26,061 


The white sweet corn acreage is not shown 
separately by state. In the East the white corn 
acreage amouned to 6,672 acres and in the Mid- 
west and West 29,143 acres, making a U. S. Total 
of 35,815 acres. 

The above report for the 1959 planted acreage 
of white and golden sweet corn for canning is 
based on actual reports from all canners known 
to be packing corn in 1959, including estimates 
for one canner not reporting. This report covers 
only white and golden sweet corn for canning 
and does not include acreage planted for freezing 
or other forms of processing. The report does not 
give recognition to acreage abandoned. Due to dry 
weather some acreage may have been lost in the 
Tri-State area. Excessive rain may have come 
too late. 
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CROPS & WEATHER 


The Condition of Crops 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 25 
— From Talbot and Caroline Counties 
southward thru Wicomico much of the 
sweet corn was lost to the drought. In 
Caroline County sweet corn planted dur- 
ing the first ten days of May will make 
about half a crop, with later plantings 
about normal. On the Southern Peninsula 
picking of ripe tomatoes is well underway 
with considerable loss due to the heavy 
rains. On the Southern end of the Penin- 
sula about 20 percent of the intended 
acreage of fall snap beans is in the 
ground. 


HOBBS, IND., July 27 — Very good 
prospects on tomatoes. 


MORTON, N. Y., July 27—Apple crop 
is about the same as last year; need rain 
to size them for quantity. Same acreage 
of tomatoes as last year. Need rain but 
have good vines and set of fruit. Pros- 
pective yield about 17 tons. Peaches 100 
percent of 1958. Prunes 20 percent of 
1958. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO, July 18 — The 
tomato crop is looking very good. The 
set is good but we are 5.02 inches below 
normal in rainfall. First harvest date 
anticipated for August 5. 


TRI-STATE, July 26 — Some crops 
have been helped by showers almost daily 
but others were hurt where they were 
combined with high humidity and high 
temperatures to invite disease and rotting 
of fruit. Temperatures and moisture 
were reported to be good in Western 
Maryland but in almest all other areas 
both were too high. Some canners on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland estimate the 
crop of tomatoes to be 40 to 60 percent 
destroyed due to excessive rains, high 
temperatures and high humidity after 
the drought. Both Jersey and Eastern 
Shore of Maryland need dry weather and 
less humidity to improve quality and as- 
sure a good yield. Some acreage of corn 
on the Eastern Shore will be by-passed 
with quality and yields below average. 
Corn is being forced on Western Shore 
of Maryland due to hot weather and rain. 
Unable to plant 15 percent of intended 
acreage of lima beans on the lower East- 
ern Shore with 10 percent of the planted 
acreage downed out; fall crop 40 percent 
lost. The fields have been too wet in Dela- 
ware to harvest or plant. Plantings of 
snap beans not completed on the Shore. 


WISCONSIN, July 24—Having won- 
derful weather to harvest crops, mostly 
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RE:USDA PEA PRODUCTION 
FIGURES 


Last week it was reported by USDA 
that as of July 15 prospective production 
of peas is now about 5 percent less than 
last year’s production of 485,510 tons, 
but the 461,800 tons in prospect exceed by 
3 percent the ten-year average production 
of 449,800 tons. July 15 indications, as 
the report points out, indicate a record 
high yield of 2,684 pounds compared with 
2,567 pounds and an average of 2,090 
pounds ... Five year averages are much 
more realistic. The 1954-58 five year 
average production, for instance, totaled 
488,708 tons: The yield for the same 
period 2,258 pounds instead of a ten year 
2,090 pounds. 


But most importantly the USDA figures 
show that all of the increased production, 
except for a minor amount in Virginia 
and Delaware, will be harvested in the 
Northwest, where over 70 percent of the 
production goes into frozen peas, and that 
there are sharp decreases in the heavy 
canning areas of the Midwest and East. 
The increased potential production, for 
instance, in the West, amounts to 21 per- 
cent, and the decrease in the East and 
Midwest 19 percent, with the important 
canning state of Wisconsin expecting a 
decrease of 24 percent as compared with 
last year, Minnesota 22 percent, ete. 


Referring to the “Almanac” page 270, 
we find that acreage was reduced sharply 
in the East and Midwest and that the only 
area where an increase took place was in 
the Far West. Then too, planted acreage 
for freezing increased from 103,820 acres 
to 124,530 acres, while for canning it was 
decreased from 274,080 acres to 234,900 
acres. It is most important to bear these 
facts in mind in estimating packs of the 
canned and frozen commodity. 


fair and pleasant with temperatures 
averaging slightly above normal. Had a 
nice shower yesterday which leaves us 
with very adequate moisture supply. Late 
season peas are not rushing to maturity 
as is usually the case. Expect to start 
canning of corn on Juy 27, with light 
runs for the first 12 days. Mid-season 
corn is approaching the silk stage, and 
were greatly benefited by yesterday’s 
rain. Wax bean acreage is starting to 
show golden pod color and first green 
beans are in the blossom stage. Expect 
to start canning of wax beans on July 30, 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C., has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments, to be opened on the dates stated: 

CANNED CHERRIES—August 14 


Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked 
for bids on the following requirements, 
to be opened on the dates stated: 


CANNED FIGS—August 13 
CANNED TOMATOES—August 17 
CANNED TOMATO SsouUP—August 17 


CANNED CREAM OF MUSHROOM soUP— 
August 17 


CANNED TUNA FISH—August 18 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Fruit 
& Vegetable Division, AMS, Washington 
25, D. C., offers to buy the following for 
School Lunch Program: 


CANNED PEACHES—August 11 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 
1957-58 


Carryover, Sept. 963,301 1,058,809 
| 3,668,185 3,639,132 
Total Supply ................. 4,631,486 4,697,941 
Shipments during Jun . 821,200 181,123 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to July 3,017,611 3,428,998 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 


2,357,876 1,836,446 
-14,006,339 16,002,901 
-16,364,215 17,839,347 


Carryover, Sept. 1 ....... 
Total Supply ................. 


Shipments during June .......... 1,008,809 1,022,149 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to July 1..12,816,533 14,104,654 


CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 


Carryover, Aug. 5,632,057 5,179,645 
Pack 37,516,892 32,078,437 
Shipments during June .......... 2,539,946 .1,922,906 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to July 1..35,801,749 33,188,152 
7,347,200 4,069,930 


CANNED PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 
(Actual Cases) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover 1,356,991 890,024 
Pack 2,844,467 2,996,550 
4,201,458 3,886,574 


Shipments April 1 to July 1... 135,740 113,122 
Shipments July 1 to Jully........ 3,311,434 3,159,156 
CANNED TOMAION JUICE 
(Actual Cases) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, July 9,076,918 8,471,099 
Pack 28,483,261 32,620,613 


Shipments, April to July 1.... 6,596,798 7,738,769 
Shipments, July 1 to July 1..29,089,080 31,377,399 
8,471,099 9,714,313 


CANNED POULTRY 

Poultry used in canning and other pro- 
cessed foods in May 1959 totaled 20,316, 
000 pounds, ready-to-cook-weight—down 
16 percent from the quantity used in May 
1958. The poultry used consisted of 15, 
797,000 pounds of chickens, 4,518,000 
pounds of turkeys and 1,000 pounds of 
other poultry. 
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D. R. Bundy has leased the Wabuck 
Canning Company, Blakeslee, Ohio from 
Clarence A. Siebenaler. Bundy will pack 
tomatoes and tomato juice. 


Mr. Bundy until recently was plant 
manager Clyde Kraut Company. Pre- 
vious to this he was associated with the 
canning industry in California and New 
York. 


Ohio State University Extension En- 
tomologist Dr. D. Lyle Goleman recently 
resigned the Ohio State University post 
to take a position in the New York office 
of American Cyanamid Company. It is 
understood that Dr. Goleman will pro- 
mote the proper use of the insecticides of 
American Cyanamid Company at the 
national level. 


James Richards, son of E. E, Richards, 
Manager, H. J. Heinz Company, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, succeeds D. R. Bundy as 
plant manager of Clyde Kraut Company, 
Clyde, Ohio. Besides kraut the Clyde 
company packs cherries and tomatoes. 
The 1959 cherry pack began July 5. 


Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 625 
Market Street, San Francisco, California, 
has been appointed to handle advertising 
for the Wyandotte Olive Sales Company, 
also of that address. 


Continental Can Company ap- 
pointed Jack W. MecMorrow, formerly 
sales representative in the Kansas City 
district, assistant products sales manager 
for beer and carbonated beverage cans 
with headquarters in the company’s New 
York City offices. 


National Can Corporation — George 
E. Hornberger, for the past three years 
sales manager of The Sheppard Company 
of Hanover, Pennsylvania, has joined the 
National Can sales force covering the 
State of Pennsylvania. He will continue 
to reside in Littlestown with his wife and 
children, but will work out of the com- 
pany’s Baltimore office which is head- 
quarters for the Atlantic Division and the 
South Atlantic District. John E. Kearse, 
who recently headed the Credit Depart- 
ment for the East and Midwest areas, 
with offices in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed division manager of credit, At- 
lantic Division, with offices in Baltimore, 
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S & W Fine Foods, Inc., (San Fran- 
cisco) — Announcement has been made 
that sales for the fiscal year ended 
ended April, 30 were 5% per cent over 
those of the year before, or $63,900,000, 
compared to $60,500,000. The firm’s fiscal 
year will now be changed to a calendar 
year to coincide with that of its parent 
company, the DiGorgio Fruit Corpora- 
tion. 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, 
(Cambridge, Md.) has appointed John B. 
Hanson manager of metal-mesh belt sales 
in the company’s home office. Mr. Hanson 
has been associated with Cambridge 
since 1946 as manager of the Baltimore 
territory, prior to which he was a sales 
engineer for American Steel & Wire 
Company. In his new capacity he will 
direct the entire sales activities of the 
Belt Department. 


Fall River Canning Company Changes 
—Effective July 15, 1959, Les Robbins, 
sales manager of Fall River Canning Co., 
began full concentration on handling all 
direct accounts. At the same time, Ken 
Werth assumed duties as sales coordina- 
tor of broker accounts. John Miller and 
R. J. Evans will serve as sales represen- 
tatives from the company’s general 
office at Fall River, Wisconsin. Ron 
Pearson, in addition to serving as the 
company’s newly appointed plant ma- 
nager at Redkey, Indiana, will also devote 
part of his time acting as a sales repre- 
sentative from the Redkey location. Mr. 
Pearson succeeds the late Norman E. 
(Shorty) Schreiber who pased away in 
May following a severe illness. 


Ralph W. Elrick has purchased all of 
the physical assets, good will, and the 
name of the R. 0. Dean Company, Fed- 
eralsburg, Maryland, and will continue to 
operate the company under its present 
name. Mr, Elrick worked with the Dean 
company for the past 27 years and plans 
to continue the same principlas and 
and policies used in the past. 


Power-Pak—During 1958 the National 
Canners Association, Consumer Service 
Division, received approxmiately 25,000 
teacher requests for school materials. 
More than 2 million copies of school ma- 
terials were supplied to fill the requests. 
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Glass Companies Merge—-Knox Glass, 
Ine., Knox, Pennsylvania, this week ac- 
quired through outright purchase, 100 
percent of the stock of Buck Glass Com- 
pany of Baltimore. Purchase price was 
not revealed. The Baltimore firms sells 
principally to the food and beverage in- 
dustries in the Baltimore-Washington- 
Philadelphia - Norfolk markets. Knox 
operates 8 manufacturing plants East of 
the Rocky Mountains and is a leading 
supplier of wide mouth and narrow neck 
containers to the food processing indus- 
try. No changes in the Buck organization, 
personnel, or policies are contemplated. 
R. A. Blunt continues as president, W. A. 
Seger, H. A. Koenig III, and Richard B. 
Buck retain their positions as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, treasurer and 
controller, and secretary, respectively. 
Dr. A. W. Wishart, president of Knox 
Glass, is chairman and chief executive 
officer of Buck. Clarence R. Deible, ad- 
ministrative vice president of Knox, con- 
tinues in that capacity, but will move to 
Baltimore assuming the position of exe- 
cutive vice president of Buck to represent 
Dr. Wishart in all management matters. 


” Seneca Grape Juice Corporation (Dun- 
dee, N. Y.), has reached an agreement to 
lease and manage the Northen Wayne 
Cooperative of Williamson, New York, 
and the Hilton Fruit Cooperative of Hil- 
ton, New York. The agreement becomes 
effective August 1. Under its terms 
Seneca will process the fruit of these 
apple Grower cooperatives and market 
their products. The éovperatives will be 
represented by a nominee on the Seneca 
Board of Directors, 


Columbia Foods — Elmer H. Rood, 
manager of the Ellsworth, Michigan plant 
of Columbia Foods Division of Consoli- 
dated Foods Corporation, retired on June 
28 after managing the plant for the past 
30 pears. He will be succeeded by Henry 
Ruis as general manager, and Walter 
Rood will assume the duties of assistant 
general manager and factory superinten- 
dent. Both men are long time employees 
at Ellsworth. 


Fritzsche Brothers, Ine., 76 Ninth 
Avenue, New York City, have issued their 
latest semi-annual wholesale price list 
for essential oils and flavoring, which is 
available upon request to those who pur- 
chase in wholesale quantities, 
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> Gz What can make these good foods better? 
A. 


Roche l-ascorbic acid (vitamin C). 


Small quantities of Roche l-ascorbic acid, added Many food processors have improved their good 
during processing, help retain the natural color foods with the help of our expert technical per- 
and flavor of fruits and other foods by retarding sonnel. You can rely on us to assist you, too. 
oxidation. Thus the foods look better and taste Why not drop us a line for information about 
better. Retail customers like them better and the use of Roche l-ascorbic acid (vitamin C) in 
buy more. your processed foods? 


Quick Facts about l-Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C) 


Roche l-ascorbic acid, as an antioxidant, protects natural color and 


flavor at low cost — in frozen apples, apple sauce, apricots, sweet cherries, 


fruit cocktail, nectarines, peaches, pears, pineapple, fresh prunes 
(Italian plums) ...in frozen purees of peaches, 
bananas, apricots, nectarines, and pears ... in fresh fruit salads ... 
in fluid, frozen, and dried whole milk . . . in frozen fillets of 
salmon, mackerel, rockfish, white fish, lake trout, 
and in frozen swordfish steaks ...in icecream... 
in packaged beer . . . in citrus oil emulsions. 


Trademark: Roche® 


ROCHE /-ASCORBIC ACID 


VITAMIN DIVISION * HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. * NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


Pacific Coast distributor: L. H. Butcher Co., San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Portland * Salt Lake City 
In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Q. 


ROCHE ROUND THE WORLD 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: BASEL ® BOGOTA ® BOMBAY ® BRUSSELS ® BUENOS AIRES ® GRENZACH (BADEN) ® HAVANA ® ISTANBUL ® JOHANNESBURG ® LONDON 


MADRID ® MEXICO CITY ® MILAN ® MONTEVIDEO @ PARIS ® RIO DE JANEIRO ® STOCKHOLM ® SYDNEY * TOKYO ® VIENNA ® AGENCIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Small Lot Buying For Immediate Needs — 

New Pack Tomatoes Move — Beans Hold 

Steady — Await Corn Openings — Carryover 

Salmon Cleaning Up — Heat Cutting Apricot 

Pack — Holding Off Most Fruits — Citrus 
In Demand. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 31, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Small-lot buying 
for immediate needs was again the order 
of the day in canned foods trading locally, 
with buyers for the most part remaining 
on the sidelines insofar as volume pur- 
chases of new packs are concerned until 
the season develops further. Interest in 
new pack apricots was sharpened by 
coast reports indicating that record heat 
had damaged the large crop of apricots, 
with much of the damage coming in 
the Santa Clara area which had been 
expected to yield the bulk of larger sized 
apricots for canners this season. 


THE OUTLOOK—Chains and whole- 
salers are expected to devote more mer- 
chandising emphasis to canned foods dur- 
ing the coming season as a result of the 
more attractive shelf price levels which 
will be possible on a number of items. 
Buying for such purposes, however, will 
be highly selective, it is indicated. 


TOMATOES—New pack tomatoes are 
moving out of the tri-states in moderate 
volume, with the market for standards 
still held at 95 cents for 1s, $1.1714-$1.20 
for 303s, $2.00 for 2%s and $7.00 for 10s. 
California canners are offering carryover 
standard 303s as low as $1.12% in some 
instances, with 2%s at $1.65-$1.70 and 
10s at $6.50, while choice solid pack 303s 
are quoted at $1.40, 2%s at $2.00, and 
10s at $7.00. 


BEANS—Canners in the tri-states are 
showing steady price views on new pack 
green beans with standard flat cut 303s 
unchanged at $1.05, with round cuts at 
$1.10 and extra standards at $1.20. Can- 
ners in the Northwest are reported offer- 
ing standard cut blue lakes at $1.30, 
with extra standards at $1.40. 


CORN—Buyers are expected offerings 
of new pack corn to come through within 
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a week or ten days in the East. Buyers 
are expecting extra standard golden to 
open around $1.40, the level at which 
small carryover lots from last year have 
been moving. Nothing has developed as 
yet with respect to pricing on the new 
corn pack in the midwest. 


SALMON—Buyers are awaiting can- 
ner action on prices for the new Alaskan 
pack, and meanwhile small unsold par- 
cels of carryover salmon have been clean- 
ing up around $18.50 for chum talls and 
$21.50 for pink talls, with a few red 
halves around the $21.50 level, all f.o.b. 
Seattle. 


SARDINES—Maine canners_ report 
that the new pack is moving out well, 
but production totals remain light. The 
market is quoted unchanged at $8 per 
case for keyless quarters in oil or 
mustard sauce. 


TUNA—Distributor demand for tuna 
is reported showing seasonal expansion, 
and the market is showing a firming 
tendency. 


CHERRIES—Eastern canners report 
that quality of the new pack of red sour 
pitted cherries is grading out well, and 
the market for standards is quoted at 
$1.90 on 303s and $10.50 on 10s. Canners 
in the midwest are offering out new pack 
as low as $1.75 on standard 303s and 
$10.25 on 10s. 


APRICOTS—Earlier forecasts on the 
size of the ’59 apricot pack in California 
are being tempered somewhat as a result 
of severe hot weather damage to the crop 
just at harvest time. Principal result of 
this development will be a further cut in 
the percentage of the pack running to 
the larger sizes. Last offerings from the 
coast list standard whole unpeeled apri- 
cots at $1.35 for 303s and $2.00 for 2%s, 
with choice at $1.50 and $2.25, respec- 
tively. On unpeeled halves, canners have 
been holding choice 303s at $2.00 and 
2%s at $3.15, with standards at $1.75 and 
$2.75, respectively. 


OTHER WEST COAST FRUITS — 
Buyers are waiting until all returns are 
in, pricewise, on new pack peaches, pears, 
cherries, fruit cocktail and fruits-for- 
salad before coming into the market to 
any extent, although private label opera- 
tors are endeavoring to place commit- 
ments with their regular sources of 
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supply. A “trading market” on most 
West Coast fruit packs is expected to 
become an established fact about mid- 
August. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida note 
a steady to strong market for canned 
single strength citrus juices and grape- 
fruit segments and citrus salads. Can- 
ner inventories are dwindling steadily, 
and minimum carryovers will be on 
hand in the case of most packers when 
the season ends. Meanwhile, distributor 
movement of citrus into consuming chan- 
nels continues heavy, with the hot spell 
over the greater part of the country 
tending to step up consumption. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Wait-See Attitude—Beautiful Crops Promise 

Bountiful Packs—Corn Underway—Pushing 

Tomato Cleanup—New Pack Beans Hit The 

Market — Peas Still A Problem — Citrus 

Prices Hold — Scramble For ’'Cots — Other 
Fruits Lack Interest. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, July 30, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The trade here 
have prolonged their marking time period 
and still seem inclined to move very 
slowly where new purchases are con- 
cerned. Outside of one or two items such 
as apricots, buyers feel most major packs 
will be ample with little possibility of 
any price increases at this time. Most 
of them are of the opinion they have 
nothing to lose by waiting to get a more 
complete picture of the important packs 
and they may be right. In any event, 
this attitude has created a buy as needed 
policy which is right in line with man- 
agement’s thinking anyhow. 

Locally, growing conditions have been 
excellent except for a few areas which 
are suffering for the lack of rain. Mid- 
western tomatoes look better right now 
than they have for many years with 
everything pointing to an excellent crop. 
Corn also looks beautiful and with the 
pack just starting to get under way here, 
all indications point to a bumper pack. 
Everyone knows pea acreage is down but 
the trade feel favorable growing condi- 
tions plus the carryover will produce 
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LABELS. 


PPEAL 


PRICE BROS. 


LITHOGRAPH CO., BRIDGETON, N. J. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED SOMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Todays low 


CANNED 
SHRIMP 


tie with 
long-profit 
items! 


move other high profit 
items off the shelf! 7 


Your customers will go for canned shrimp in a big 
way at today’s lower prices. For the first time in 
five years normal catches of succulent shrimp are 
being taken from the sea... processed and canned 
immediately for the American consumer ...a boon 
to jaded summer appetites. 


tie in-—cash in! 
display and advertise 


CANNED SHRIMP 


9 See This message sponsored by 
Emery The Peelers Company on 
behalf of the canned shrimp industry 
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Shrimp sell on sight and 
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MARKET NEWS 


more peas than the industry can handle 
at prices they would like to get. As a 
result, few if any official opening prices 
have been quoted and current sales are 
going on a day to day basis until the 
pack is completed and the situation be- 
comes more clarified. A good pack of both 
RSP and sweet cherries is going into 
cans and barring any unforseen weather 
conditions, total production should be on 
the heavy side. All this plus the heavy 
packs expected on the West Coast should 
enable distributors to feature canned 
foods that are priced to produce the 
maximum in sales. 


CORN—Illinois canners are just now 
starting production lines moving and 
Wisconsin processors should get under 
way right after the first of August. Spot 
prices have been sliding for some time 
now as canners anticipated lower open- 
ing prices on the new pack. Only a few 
quotations have reached here as yet but 
it appears fancy cream style will open 
at $1.45 for 303s and $8.25 to $8.50 for 
tens with whole kernel on the same basis. 
Lower grades have not been quoted so 
far but unsold stocks of old pack cream 
style are now available at $1.25 for 303s 
and $7.50 for tens both extra standard 
grade. Initial orders should be fairly 
good as stocks in distributor’s hands are 
at a minimum. 


TOMATOES—With a really excellent 
crop fast approaching, local canners are 
pushing hard to move remaining unsold 
stocks of tomatoes before they start on 
another pack. Standard 303s are going 
at $1.25 with 2%s at $2.05 to $2.10. 
Extra standards of good quality can be 
had at $1.35 and $2.40 although fancy 
whole in any size are just about com- 
pletely sold up. The trade are showing 
interest as it seems obvious new pack 
tomatoes will have to cost more money 
regardless of bright prospects at the 
moment. 


BEANS—Here again crops in both 
New York and Wisconsin leave little 
to be desired and the trade expect to buy 
heans this year at attractive levels. New 
York canners are now under way and 
shipments of new pack already reached 
this market. Wisconsin canners will start 
in another week. Fancy three sieve cut 
green are quoted out of the new pack at 
$1.40 for 3083s and $8.00 for tens with 
fancy fours at $1.35 and $7.50. Extra 
standard fives are listed at $1.20 and 
$6.75. Wax beans are generally quoted 
at 5¢ higher on 303s and 25¢ on tens. 


PEAS—tThe local pea pack is not 
finished as yet but already there is con- 
siderable confusion in regards to what 
they are worth. The heavy carryover, 
which canners would like to move first, 
has helped to complicate the picture and 
few canners have seen fit to name formal 
opening prices. As a result, every sale 
is a separate one with canners naming 


prices on each prospective sale as_ it 
comes along. Standard four Alaskas are 
offered at anywhere from $1.07 % to $1.10 
with extra standards at $1.15 to $1.20. 
Fancy threes are listed at $1.40 to $1.45. 
These are not the kind of prices the 
industry would like to see but they seem 
the best that can be had at present. 


RSP CHERRIES—Unless Old Mother 
Nature suddenly comes up with unex- 
pected heavy winds or rains, Michigan 
and Wisconsin canners should come up 
with a lot more cherries than they did 
last year. This is a touchy crop however, 
and the cases cannot be counted until 
they are actually packed. Currently, 
water pack 303s are quoted at $1.80 to 
$1.85 with tens at $10.50 to $10.75. In 
40% syrup these cherries are listed at 
$2.15 and $12.50 and in 60% syrup prices 
go to $2.30 and $13.50. 


CITRUS—As prospects for the current 
orange crop continue to improve and 
sales show a slight droop, there is in- 
creasing evidence of resistance to what 
the trade contend are high prices for 
citrus. Then too, there are so many 
combination drinks on the market that 
it sometimes looks as though the con- 
sumer is drinking fruit instead of eat- 
ing it. All put together, it has led to some 
price shading although the market gen- 
erally is still holding at $4.50 for orange, 
$3.50 for bended and $2.65 for grapefruit 
juice all 46 oz. tins. 


APRICOTS—After an excellent start 
and at much lower prices than last 
year, the apricot pack suddenly fell 
down and now the trade are scrambling 
for certain items such as fancy whole 
peeled and fancy halves unpeeled. Some 
canners have already withdrawn many 
items as they now find they will be un- 
able to pack what they have already sold. 
Halves unpeeled in tens are also going 
to be tight with more than one canner 
announcing a pro-rated delivery. Prices 
are usually quoted at $3.15 for 21% choice 
halves and $11.15 for tens with standards 
at $2.87% and $10.50. 


1959 EDITION NOW READY 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
$3.00 per Copy 


P.O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


CLING PEACHES — Despite first 
quotations on Clings which are much 
lower than last year’s openings and also 
lower than last spot prices, the trade 
here have not shown much enthusiasm. 
Offerings are scattered as yet but dis- 
tributors can buy now if they so desire 
at $2.35 for choice 2%s and $1.60 for 
303s with standards at $2.15 and $1.50. 
Canners seem to feel this could be a 
repetition of last year when opening 
prices proved to be the low point for the 
season but buyers here are not so con- 
vinced at the moment. 


COCKTAIL—A number of different 
prices have reached here on various items 
in the cocktail line for shipment when 
packed but no one has named a full 
official list. The situation is somewhat 
confused currently although it is obvious 
prices will be lower and the pack will 
be up. The trade are treading water until 
they see a more clarified picture. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Drought Taking Its Toll—Apricots Dissapoint 
—Packing Pears—Tomatoes Get Early Start 
—Small Crops Boosts Olive Prices. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 30, 1959 


DROUGHT—With the fruit canning 
season now getting into full swing both 
growers and canners are commenting 
on the effects of the drought throughout 
the State. The drought is the worst ex- 
perienced since 1924, with some districts 
having barely more than one-half the 
normal rainfall. Some fruits, especially 
peaches, blossomed heavily and thinning 
had to be carried out on an unusual heavy 
scale. Even with this precaution, fruit is 
running to smaller size than is normally 
the case. In many instances canners are 
paying bonuses for fruit running to 
especially large size and are pricing the 
processed item accordingly. During the 
week the California Freestone Peach 
Association named a price of $50.00 a ton 
for canning freestones, against a price of 
$47.50 last year. Canning operations are 
now under way on both freestone and 
cling peaches and on Bartlett pears in 
some districts. 


PEACHES—Canning of cling peaches 
is now under way on a large scale, along 
with speeded-up operations on fruit cock- 
tail. A rather steady business continues 
to be done on last year’s pack of both 
items with list prices shaded in some in- 
stances to stimulate the movement. The 
carryover into the new season proved 
somewhat smaller than seemed likely 
early in the year but is substantial on 
some items. Some canners are sending 
sales representatives to Europe in an 
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effort to stimulate exports, but the busi- 
ness booked to date is generally reported 
to be light. Fancy No. 2% halves con- 
tinue to flirt with the $3.00 mark for 
clings, with some moving for slightly 
more than $3.00 and other lots for a little 
less. 


APPLES—Processing of apples is get- 
ting under way, but only a few canners 
have named opening prices as yet and 
lists lack much of being stable. No. 303 
choice applesauce opened at $1.30 with 
one canner and was_ successively ad- 
vanced to $1.832% and $1.37%. The un- 
usually warm weather that has been 
experienced this year is held responsible 
for the smaller crop than seemed likely 
at blossom time. There has also been a 
strong demand for apples for shipping, 
with this contributing to the higher price 
for the fruit. 


APRICOTS—This year’s apricot crop 
proved rather smaller than expected and 
canners operated to a later date than 
usual. Much of the fruit ran to small 
sizes, owing to the drought, and yield 
was well below some of the earlier esti- 
mates. A comparatively light pack of 
fancy halves is reported and prices on 
new pack are very close to those that 
have prevailed on spot for many months. 
Fancy halves or whole peeled continue 
to move at $4.00 for No. 2%s, with No. 
10s quite generally priced at $12.00. 


PEARS—The canning of pears is get- 
ting under way and will soon be quite 
general with prices to growers running 
a wide range, according to district. Some 
early purchases of Bartletts have been 
reported at $58.00 a ton for fruit from 
the San Jose area and a $65.00 a ton for 
the Lake County product. Indications are 
that most fruit that will find its way to 
canners will average somewhat above 
$60.00 a ton. Spot sales of the canned 
item are around $3.75 for No. 2's fancy, 
with standard moving at about $3.00. 


TOMATOES—Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners have become quite general and 
rather more of the crop will be delivered 
early in the season than is usually the 
case, according to the experts. Continued 
warm weather is the rule, acreage is at 
a record high and the fresh market is 
not especially brisk. Prices to growers 
have still not been definitely decided 
upon, but range between $21.50 and 
$22.75 a ton. Stocks of canned tomatoes 
and tomato products in first hands at 
the end of June amounted to almost 
6,500,000 cases more than at the corre- 
sponding date last year. Sales of No. 
2%s fancy are reported at $2.50 for 
1958 pack, with standards in this size 
centered around $1.75. 


DRY BEANS—Buyers of dry beans 
for canning are entering the field for 
stocks for the forthcoming season and are 
finding prices somewhat lower than those 
at a corresponding date last year. Small 
White beans of a quality suitable for 
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canning are available at $9.25 per 100 
pounds, with Pink beans of the new crop 
moving at $7.50. 


PEAS—Opening prices on West Coast 
peas have made an appearance with 
buffet offered at $1.27% cents a dozen, 
No. 308s at $1.92% and No. 10s at $9.80. 
Prices on a companion item, peas and 
carrots, have likewise been brought out 
at $1.20 for buffet and $2.00 for No. 303. 


OLIVES—The California olive crop 
promises to be an unusually small one 


this year and prices on the canned item 
have advanced materially. The new list 
of a featured brand is as follows: No. 1 
Super Colossal, $4.30; No. 1 King, $2.80; 
No. 1 Mammoth, $2.85; No. 1 Family 
Size, $2.60; Buffet, Family Size, $1.55; 
Cadet Size, $2.25; No. 1 King Size Pitted, 
$3.30; No. 1 Family Pitted, $3.10; No. 1 
Select Pitted, $2.75; No. 1 Green Ripe, 
$2.90; No. 10 Mammoth, $17.80 and No. 
10 Cadet (Small), $15.00. Many price 
lists had remained unchanged from last 
January until a crop survey confirmed 
reports of a very light yield this year. 


Conservation Aids Louisiana Shrimp Industry 


Production of shrimp in Louisiana dur- 
ing May and June, the two-month open 
season in inside waters of the state, 
totaled 14,581,600 pounds, nearly 2% 
times more than the 6,082,400 pounds 
produced in the corresponding period of 
1958. 


Charles H. Lyles, New Orleans, of the 
U. S. Department of Interior’s bureau of 
commercial fisheries, reports that the 
May-June catch brought the total shrimp 
production in Louisiana during the first 
half of the year to 16,247,000 pounds, 
compared to 7,939,000 for the first half 
of 1958. Mr. Lyles is supervisor of the 
branch of statistics for the South Atlantic 
and Gulf of the commercial fisheries 
bureau. 


H. R. Robinson, Robinson Canning 
Company, New Orleans, La., a spokesman 
for the state’s shrimp canning industry, 
said the gains indicate a remarkable 
comeback for the Louisiana shrimp in- 
dustry, which five years ago began a pro- 
duction decline which many thought 
would never be recouped. 


Both Mr. Robinson and Mr. Lyles said 
indications are that Louisiana this year 
will once more become a_ 100-million- 
pound producer of shrimp, which would 
mean it would regain the position as the 
No. 1 shrimp producing state of the 
nation which it lost five years ago. 


The Louisiana catch thus far has been 
of the brown shirmp variety and the more 
abundant white shrimp will come into 
commercial production in mid-August. 


Mr. Lyles is optimistic about the crop 
of white shrimp in Louisiana waters this 
year. Samples taken in various shrimp 
areas during July indicate this year’s 
crop will be fairly abundant. If nothing 
happens to damage the young white 
shrimp, Louisiana should produce 100 
million pounds of shrimp in 1959 he be- 
lieves. 


Louisiana reaches its production peak 
in the fall, during the open season for 
inside waters which this year will extend 
from August 17 to December 20. 


What happens in the coming season 
will give a clear picture of just how 
effective the new conservation laws which 
were adopted last year are. There’s no 
doubt, however, that these well-enforced 
laws are already helping the industry 
materially. 

The new conservation measures were 
adopted by the state Legislature after all 
interests, including shrimpers, canners 
and sportsmen, joined hands in an at- 
tempt to reverse the downward trend in 
the state’s shirmp production. 

In recent years, Louisiana has been 
running behind Texas and Florida in 
shrimp production with an annual catch 
of 38 to 40 million pounds. 

The 16-million-pound production in 
Louisiana through June this year com- 
pares with slightly more than 32 million 
pounds which have been produced in the 
rest of the Gulf coast area from Texas to 
Florida. 

Production for the first half of the year 
in the entire Gulf coast area, including 
Louisiana, totaled 48,310,000 pounds, a 
decrease of almost 6 million from the 54, 
284,000 pounds produced in the first half 
of 1958. 

One reason for the decline is that Texas 
has had a closed season for more than a 
month, resulting from conservation mea- 
sures passed in that state. Texas has now 
declared the season open and the shrimp 
there seem abundant. 


In addition to Louisiana, shrimp pro- 
duction along the Gulf Coast for the first 
half of 1959 compared to the correspond- 
ing period in 1958 was given by Lyles as 


follows: Florida — 17,579,000 pounds in 
1959, compared to 26,223,000 pounds in 
1958; Alabama — 1,305,000 pounds in 


1959, compared to 764,000 pounds in 
1958; Mississippi — 3,217,000 pounds in 
1959, compared to 1,068,000 pounds in 
1958; Texas — 9,962,000 pounds in 1959, 
compared to 18,290,000 pounds in 1958. 

Florida, the leading state in the Gulf 
thus far this year, enjoys its production 
peak during a season which extends from 
December to May. 
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- (Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 
Mammoth 3.40 
Large 3.35 
3.20-3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............0 3.00 
Large 2.90 
Med.-Small 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts . Tips 
No. 8 


1.35-1.40 


1.60 
1.85-1.90 
.-12.00-12.25 
BEANS, StriNGLess, GREEN 
EAST 
: No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 
Ex. Std.. Cut Gr., 8 oz. . 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 
10 


No. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., 


No. 303 


No. 10 


Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 30% 
No. 


10 
Cut, 3 sv. , No. 303... A501 50 
8.25-8.50 
Ex "sua, Cut, No. 303........1.30-1.35 
7.00-7.50 
sta “Cut, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Mip-WeEst 


Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 
No. 10 


308 


Fey., No. B06 35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std. 1.25-1.30 
No. 7.00-8.00 
Std., Cut, BOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
4 BOB 1.3714-1.40 
10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. “Std., SOB: 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Std. No. 303 1.10 
6.25-6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 308............ 1.7744 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303... 1.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
REANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., — Gr., No. 303 ....2.25-2.50 
14.00 
Small, No. 2.00-2.10 
No. 12.25 
10 11.00 
Sx. Std.. Gr. & Wh 
No. 303 1.40 
West 
Fey., Gr., No. 303... 
No. "13.00 
No. 12.00 
No. 1.65 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ . 45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.1 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........1.20-1.25 
-85 


Midwest, Fey., 8 
No. 303 


No. 10 
Diced, No. 303 
No. 10 


00 
4.75 

CARROTS 
East, Fcy., Diced, No. 303 ........ 1.00 
No. 10 6.00 


Fancy, Diced, 


No. 10 5.00-5.25 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., 1.60-1.65 
No. 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Sta, No. 303 451.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., "No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
MIDWEst 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.45 
No. 1.45 
No. 8.25-8.50 
"std, 1.40-1.571%4 
10 7.50-8.25 
‘No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
Fey., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. ‘Std. 1.50-1.55 
10 8.75-9.00 
Std., 303 
oOo. 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


3 sv., "No. 303 


10 
Pod Run, No. 308 
No. 10 
EAst SWEETS 

Fey., ey Run, No. 308 ... 


No. 1 
25 
No. 303 10 
No. 10 628 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 2.60 
1 sv., No. 10 13.75 
2 av., Mo. 10. 11.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., oe 
3 sv., No. 303 387% 
4 sv., No. 303 115 
4 sv., No. 10 7.25 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz . .80 
3 sv., No. 303 1.15 
4 sv., 8 oz, 
4 sv., No. 10 
Mip-West SWEETS 
oO. 8.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Ungraded, No. SOS 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 
No. 10 7. 

1. 
No. 7.0! 

No. 
Fey., No. 2%4....1.551. 
No. 5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 .......... ad 
No. 
No. 10 nH 
-1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 803 1.40 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark Fey., No. 303...... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 308 ....1.1744-1.32 
1.70-1. 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
ri-States, Syr., 8 .-1.05-1.10 
o. 3, . 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 9.75 
TOMATOES 
‘TrI-STATES 


Fla: "std. 1.15-1. 17% 
No. 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 9.00 

Bix. No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 

Std., No. 1 1.05 

1.25-1.32% 
2.05-2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

2% 2.50 

10 9.70 
“No. 303 ... 
No. 
No. 

No. 10 

No. 

oF. Fey., 14 oz 1.50 
8 00 
9.50-10.00 
Feey., 14 1.77%-1. 
No. 10 10.5 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 a doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 

Mid W 
No. (per doz.) 10.88 85 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80%... 


TOMATO PUREE 
Fey., 1.06, No. 308....1.45-1. 


10 
Mids “West, Fey., 1.045, 


Ne io 6.25-7.00 
Md., Fey., 1.045, NO. 05 
No. 10 7.00 


FRUITS 
\PPLE SAUCE 


East, No. 303. 3021.35 


7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 303, Fey. 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
Choice, No. 808 1.25-1.30 
o. 10 
APPLES 
8.00-8.25 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.90-4.00 
o. 10 12.00 
Choice, No. 24% 3.15 
10 11.15 
2.75-2.87%4 
o. 10 10.50 


Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%....3.90-4.00 
No. 10 12.00 


BLUEBERRIES 

No. 10, Water .......... siesamibiniaiiiesaia 17.00 

CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303 ....1.80-1.90 
10.25-10.75 
R.A., Fey., No. 24% 5.85-6.10 
No. 10 20.75 
No. 10 19.45 

COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.30 
No. 2 3.65 
No. 1 13.75 
Choice, No. 303 2.22%, 
3.40-3.50 
No. 10 13.25 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 803 

Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.85 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2.07% 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.90 
Choice, No. 808 1.60 
o. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 10.40 
Std., No. 303 1.50 
o. 2% 2.15 


Fey., No. 303 2.25 
NO. 2% 3.80 
No. 13 

— No. 

540 
12.35 
std, “No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.35 
PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 55 
24/2% 7.75 
6/10 7.00- 20 

Crushed, 24/2 5.40 
24/21 6.70 
6/10 5.75 

24 6.65 

6/10 6.65 

Std., Half 4.90 
24/21 6.35 
6/10 5.90 

PLUMS, PURPLE 

N.W., Fey., No. .90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 

No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 

JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS — 

Fla., No. 2 1.55 

46 oz. 3.40-3.50 
GRAPEFRUIT 

46. oz. 2.5 5-2.65 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.95 
4.40-4.50 

12 oz. — 
R2 oz. 

PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawaiian, Foy., 3.10 

12/46 oz. 3.30 

TOMATO 
2.45-2.50 

46 5-2.55 

Colif., Fey. 1.10 
46 o 2.40 
4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 34.00-36.00 
Y's 21.50-22.00 

27.50-28.00 
15.50-16.50 

P.S. Sockeye, 22.00 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 .21,50-23.00 
12.75-13.00 

18.50-19.00 
V's 10. 50-11. 50 

SARDINES—Per Case 

Ovals, 48/1’s 


SHRIMP-Dev. 41% oz. per doz. 


Jumbo 6.45-6.90 

Large 5.85-6.25 

Medium 5.30-5.50 

Small 4.90-5.10 

Broken 4.50 
TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s....11.50-12.00 


Fey., Light Meat, 1’s....10.25-10.75 
Grated 7.00 
Chunks 


9.00 


Ex. Std., No. 808 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%..........8.00-3.20 
“a No. 246 
17 
E o. 303 ....1.40-1.50 
0. 
Mainée Oil Keyl 
1.0 
0025.50 


